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The Care of Our Feeble-Minded School 
Children 


Dr. Lucius L. Button 
(Medical Examiner in the ‘Rochester Schools.) 


The problem of proper care for 
the laggards in our public schools 
is one that is now exciting consid- 
erable attention in the entire school 
world. Most cities, while recogniz- 
ing the fact that ordinary school 
methods are unsatisfactory, are, 
nevertheless, evading the issue and 
are making little or no special ef- 
fort to solve this interesting but 
very intricate question. On the 
other hand, a few of the more ad- 
vanced cities in this country are 
making an earnest attempt at bet- 
terment. Of these cities Rochester 
is one. 

Of course, each pupil proves 
himself automatically, by his rate 
of progress in school, to be either 
a child who is up to the average of 
other children of his own age, or 
a child who is backward. Special 
examiners have been appointed to 
make a physical and psychological 
study of each backward child. An 
attempt is made by their study to 
discover why the child is back- 
ward, 


In a general way these backward 
children may be classified into two 
groups. In the first group may be 
placed those children who have 
potentially good brains, but who 
are retarded in their mental growth 
by some cause other than actual 
incapacity of the mind. There are 
many factors acting as causes in 
these cases, among which may be 
named the following: Lateness in 
entering school, lack of familiarity 
with the English language, improp- 
er or insufficient food, too little 
sleep, and many other similar en- 
vironmental causes. Besides these 
extrinsic causes there are many 
physical handicaps, for example, 
deprivation of vision or hearing 
ability, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, 
had teeth, tuberculosis, and many 
other pathological conditions which 
greatly detract from the child’s en- 
rey and ability to do things. 

ur psychological examination 
enables us to differentiate this sim- 
ply backward child from the more 
unfortunate child whose brain is 
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truly deficient. Having made this 
differential diagnosis, our purpose 
then is, by the physical examina- 
tion, to determine what each par- 
ticular child’s handicap is, and to 
direct him to a means of relief, 
so far as possible, from these re- 
tarding influences, and also by spe- 
cial teaching to restore him to his 
normal grade. Obviously the pos- 
sibility of bringing about this ce- 
sired result denenle upon the dura- 
tion and degree of retardation, and 
upon the amount of special teach- 
ing that can be given to him. The 
earlier the condition is recognized 
and treated the more satisfactory 
the degree of restoration. 

In contrast to these hopeful cases 
are those poor, forlorn unfortu- 
nates who are mentally deficient— 
the feeble-minded children. It is a 
deplorable fact that, in the opinion 
of the best authorities on mental 
deficiency, these children, even with 
the best of care, cannot be made 
whole intellectually. Each child 
has his limit, which limit may be 
far removed from the normal, or 
it may so closely approach the 
normal that diagnosis is often very 
difficult. 

For three reasons, at least, these 
children should be and are segre- 
gated into special classes under the 
care of teachers who are particu- 
larly well adapted for this work 
both by training and temperament. 

The first and most important of 
these reasons is the relief that is 
afforded to the entire grade by tak- 
ing away the drag of trying to 
carry along these children who, 
while willing and anxious to learn, 
are unable to go as fast or as far 
in the school work as do the others. 
As a result of this unburdening the 


whole grade advances more easily 
and rapidly. 

Another reason is the benefit 
that the teacher receives. It is 
tremendously discouraging to her 
to find that, because of her faithful 
effort to help the one or two in 
her grade who lag, she has been 
obliged to devote so much time to 
this work that her grade as a whole 
is behind where it should be, and 
besides this the laggards are as 
hopelessly behind as ever. 

A third very important reason 
is the great blessing these special 
classes become to the deficient child 
himself. Just think of the dis- 
heartening effect of always strug- 
gling with a hopeless task! That 
is what he faces in the regular 
grade. Just think of the distress 
of continuous competition with 
one’s superiors, the hopelessness 
of it all! Do you wonder at his 
apathy and lack of effort? 

Do you not see then the boon 
this special class is to this hopeless- 
ly handicapped child? He finds 
himself working with his peers, no 
longer the conspicuously dull mem- 
ber of his class who is the object 
of jeers and taunts and those many 
cruelties that children know how 
to inflict upon him. There his 
work is adapted to his abilities, 
and he succeeds at last in doing 
the task imposed upon him, and 
he knows and benefits by that 
greatest stimulus to further effort, 
namely, the successful accomplish- 
ment of a labor undertaken. As 
one of our little boys said one day 
in class, “Gee, I didn’t know | 
could do anything.” The poor lit- 
tle fellow had learned his greatest 
lesson. 
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The Autocrat of the Dinner Table 


The subject was introduced at 
the dinner table. The question had 
been asked, “How far should a 
child be allowed to do as he 
pleases.” The Eminent Psychol- 
ogist had taken great exception to 
the view held by several teachers, 
that although children had many 
rights and should be allowed to ex- 
ercise them, there came a time in 
the management of every child. 
when it was necessary to teach him 
that the comfort of his elders 
should be considered. 

“That is just where you are 
wrong,’ contended the psychologist. 
“We are making one of the great- 
est mistakes when we say a child 
should not do this and should not 
do that just because our comfort 
is involved. No child should be 
told to sit down and keep quiet just 
because it adds to our comfort. If 
a child comes into the room and 
goes from one object to another, 
takes up the ornaments and wants 
to handle them, it is because he is 
trying to learn, and we do him the 
greatest harm when we endeavor 
to suppress this natural desire just 
because our comfort comes into 
consideration. J would not think 
of telling a child that came into my 
room to put things down and not 
handle them, just because he might 
break them, or I did not want my 
things disturbed, because I know 
that this is the natural way for a 
child to learn.” 

Properly squelched, the two 
teachers said nothing, although an 
indignation meeting was held be- 
hind the psychologist’s back. By 
unanimous vote they decided that 
whatever was the natural way for 
a child to learn, it was certainly 
good for every child to be taught 


that there are certain things that 
do not belong to him and that he 
must learn that they cannot be 
handled. 

Several days after this heated 
argument the teachers were in the 
psychologist’s study. In the mean- 
time a little boy had visited the 
psychologist and had played havoc 
with his desk. Nothing had been 
said, however, the child had handled 
almost everything that could be 
handled and some little inconve- 
nience had been felt at the dis- 
turbance of papers, paper-weights, 
etc., etc. 

As the psychologist had ex- 
pressed himself so strongly in 
favor of having the child “learn by 
doing,” which in this case meant 
handling, things had been picked 
up with no expression of discom- 
fort. Several things, however, had 
been missed after the little boy had 
left the study, but as it was felt 
they would come to light some ay 
no great search was made for them. 

However, on the day mentioned, 
when the two teachers were visit- 
ing the psychologist, he was show- 
ing them some very pretty pictures 
which were being hung on the 
walls of his study. 

As he stepped back to test the 
light of one he stumbled against 
something and would have fallen, 
but with difficulty succeeded in re- 
covering his balance. He looked 
over his glasses to find out what it 
was that had tripped him. Stoop- 
ing and groping on the floor he 
brought to light a very expensive 
and valued reading glass. Look- 
ing it over carefully to discover if 
it had been broken in any way, he 
exclaimed with much feeling, “Just 
where the little imp left it.” 
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The Feeble-Minded in New Zealand 


We are in receipt of a very in- 
teresting report from the principal 
of the Institution for Feeble- 
Minded in Otekaike, New Zealand. 
This report is most encouraging, 
as it reveals the fact that they are 
taking hold of the matter serious- 
ly. They have purchased 352 acres 
of land with a fine building thereon 
and begun their school. 

The principal’s account of the 
work also reveals the fact that they 
have a full appreciation of the 
problem and are going at the work 
by up-to-date methods. We quote 
the following from the introduc- 
tion of the report: 

“The Education Act requires 
that deaf, blind, feeble-minded and 
epileptic children, between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years, shall 
be under efficient and suitable in- 
struction. The institutions in New 
Zealand that exist for the purpose 
of educating children so afflicted 
are the School for the Deaf, at 
Sumner; the Special School for 
mentally backward boys, at Ote- 
kaike, North Otago—both of 
which are maintained by the Gov- 
ernment—and the Jubilee Institute 
for the Blind, at Auckland, which 
is administered by a board of nine 
trustees, four of whom are nom- 
inated by the Government, and five 
by the subscribers to the funds of 
the Institute. The trustees are re- 
quired by law to admit children of 
the compulsory school age, who are 
nominated by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, payment from Government 
funds being at the rate of £25 per 
annum for each child. The Gov- 
ernment also pays for the tuition 


of certain adults at the rate of £15 
for the first year and £10 for the 
second, but in these cases makes 
no allowance for their maintenance. 
At the end of the year the total 
number under training in these 
three institutions was 119, 

“It is a matter for satisfaction 
that the training given in these 
three schools follows closely the 
lines upon which the most modern 
systems in European and Ameri- 
can schools are being developed. 

“A question for serious consider- 
ation is whether it would not be 
advisable to extend the period of 
instruction for these afflicted young 
people, making it begin at six years 
and continue to twenty-one years, 
unless satisfactory evidence were 
forthcoming either that the pupil 
was physically or mentally unfit to 
pursue the course of instruction, 
or that he had reached such a 
standard of efficiency in some art, 
handicraft, or calling as to enable 
him to maintain himself without 
further assistance. 


Special School for Boys, 
Otekaike. 


“This school has now been es- 
tablished. Its mision is to educate 
and train boys who, while unable, 
owing to mental feebleness, to de- 
rive due benefit from the ordinary 
school course, are yet capable of 
improvement by special education— 
sufficient, in some cases, to enable 
them to earn their living independ- 
ently ; in others, with assistance, to 
maintain themselves by following 
some occupation in the outside 
world in circumstances where due 
allowance will be made for their 
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infirmity, or at the school in work 
that will be reproductive enough to 
cover, or partly cover, the cost of 
their maintenance. 

“The principal, Mr. George Ben- 
stead, was selected in London for 
the position by the High Commis- 
sioner for the Dominion, the In- 
spector-General of Schools, who 
was then at Home, and Dr. Shut- 
tleworth, a distinguished specialist 
in mental diseases. 

“Mr. Benstead took up his resi- 
dence at Otekaike in April, 1908, 
and immediately entered upon the 
work of organizing the institution. 
For several reasons it was thought 
advisable, however, not to admit 
any pupils until spring was well ad- 
vanced; and then, following the 
example of other countries, to take 
only a very few to begin with. 
Thus, at the end of the year, there 
were only four boys in residence. 

“The present arrangements will 
not permit of the accommodation 


of more than about twenty-two; 
but the completion of the cottage 
home for special cases, and other 
buildings now in course of con- 
struction will provide for nearly 
seventy. It is evident that the num- 
ber of cases where training of this 
kind is necessary is large, for, al- 
though no systematic canvass has 
yet been made, there are many. ap- 
plications for admission. For the 
time being it has been decided to 
give preference to applicants of the 
compulsory school age—between 
seven and sixteen years.” 

All this is most encouraging. 
Only we hope the people of New 
Zealand will not make the mistake 
of turning even high-grade feeble- 
minded persons out into the world 
to marry and reproduce their de- 
fect. 

Europe and America are begin- 
ning to struggle with a problem 
which New Zealand can avoid by 
starting right.—EpirTor. 


What Parents of a Defective Child ought to Know 


By Dr. Henrotin, Brussels, Belgium 


1. The first point that it is neces- 
sary to make clear is to persuade 
parents that the great majority of 
abnormal children are susceptible 
of melioration if not cure. 

2. Too often one considers the 
abnormality, be it physical, mental 
or moral, which the child presents, 
as incurable. 

3. In other cases one depends 
entirely upon the age of the child 
and too easily believes that the two 
ages of seven or of puberty will 
bring about considerable change in 
the condition of the child without 
it being necessary to treat ration- 
ally the condition which presents 
itself. 

4. It is necessary to impress 
upon parents the folly of such a 


conception, which is both danger- 
ous and unjustifiable. 

5. Parents ought to understand 
that it is by education, rational, 
methodical and adapted to the con- 
ditions presented by the child, that 
it is possible to meliorate the con- 
dition or finally to suppress it. 

6. It is necessary that the par- 
ents be advised as exactly as pos- 
sible on the condition of their child 
as well as to the probable results 
of treatment. In this way one puts 
an end to the illusions of the par- 
ents who are tooeasily led to 
minimize the gravity of the condi- 
tion which their child presents. 

7. It is necessary to make them 
understand that it is infinitely pref- 
erable for them, for the child, and 
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for society to make the defective 
subject partially active and useful 
than to fix it in an informing and 
intellectual condition which will 
always be null under all circum- 
stances. 

8. Parents ought to watch and 
discover early the trouble and ab- 
normalities among their children. 
In this way they will escape allow- 
ing them to become deep-seated in 
vices and bad habits. 

9. Children being more inclined 
to follow bad examples than others, 
the parents should not fail to ob- 
serve them at all points of view. 
Their speech, their acts, their con- 
duct, etc. They ought to know, in 
fact, that there exists among very 
similar children, a little indication 
on which they can count in the re- 
sults for recognizing the faults 
which will become apparent. The 
intent, the environment, comrades, 
domestics, etc., of the abnormal 
child will be always an object of 
solicitude to the parents. They 
will know how dangerous is the in- 
fluence of bad companions and that 
frequently they abuse the inferior- 
ity of such subjects to the accom- 
plishment of reprehensible acts. 

11. The parents ought to know 
that the education of abnormal chil- 
dren is dfficult and that only those 
persons who are competent can ac- 


complish results that are worth 
having. 

12. They ought to know also 
that in a number of cases of blind- 
ness, deafness, infirmities, incorrigi- 
bles, moral anomalies, the removal 
of the family environments is a 
necessity for cure. 

13. The parents ought to per- 
suade themselves also that they do 
not know how to obtain sufficient 
unity in the direction of education 
and that a single line of conduct 
ought to be pursued without relaxa- 
tion. 

14. A frequent consultation of 
the parents and the educators is 
necessary to assure in the house of 
the child that continuity of. efforts 
which is obtained in special estab- 
lishments. 

15. As to that which concerns 
the sexual question, the parents 
must understand the necessity and 
know the need of imposing celibacy 
upon young people having at pres- 
ent a grave physical, mental or 
moral difficulty, and the suscepti- 
bility of transmission to descend- 
ants by heredity. Everything which 
treats of this last question should 
be studied especially and be the 
subject of the most minute atten- 
tion and constant care on the part 
of educators and parents. 





Treatment for Burns. 

A medical friend sends us the 
following. His own child had 
been severely scalded. He says: 
“Although severe the wound 
healed without a scar. The burn 
was smeared deeply with Cheese- 
borough vasoline, containing ten 
per cent. of lanolin and five per 
cent, of boric acid, with no dress- 
ings to irritate the flesh. The bed 
clothes were kept away by means 


of an iron frame. Vasoline pro- 
tects the flesh from the air, allow- 
ing no evaporation, consequently 
no scab formation, cicatrizing pro- 
cess or contraction. Lanolin acts 
as a specfic stimulant to the 
epithelial cells, and the boric acid 
prevents putrefactive processes. 
The vasoline cannot be replaced by 
petrolatum, as the latter has too 
high a melting point and is not 
without irritating qualities.” 
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The Story of the Christmas Play 
Elizabeth S. Kite 


(This play was given entirely by the children. Over seventy of 


them participating. ) 


The delightful presentation of 
Joel Chandler Harris’ story of 
Brer Rabbit made the 1910 Christ- 
mas celebration at Training School 
one never to be forgotten. Decora- 
tions, stage setting and costuming 
were sO appropriate that they 
threw the beholder completely off 
his guard, making him lose himself 
in the heart of nature, where beasts 
and men commune together and 
mutually understand. Nothing 
could have been more refreshing 
nor farther removed from the arti- 
ficialities of conventional life, and 
while the details of the story 


suited themselves admirably to the 

capabilities of our defective chil- 

dren, the human a that it set 
i 


forth completed the de 
normal beholders. 

The play opened with a charm- 
ing domestic scene in front of the 
mansion house of a Southern plan- 
tation. Captain Huntington and 
his fantily are entertaining the 
Captain’s sister, a cold, unsympa- 
thetic young woman from Vermont, 
who, unused to Southern ways, is 
horrified by the dusky faces all 
about her. Yet even she is soon 
listening in rapt attention to the 
tales of Uncle Remus—one of the 
oldest negroes on the plantation— 
has to tell of the sly doings of his 
woodland friends. Brer Rabbit, 
Brer Fox, Sis Crow become alto- 
gether human under his magic 
touch. Song after song follows, 
negro minstrels appear, and it i> 
only when the shadows lengthen 
that the company breaks up, and, 
one by one, enter the house, while 


ght of the 


the negroes slip away to their quar- 
ters. Cissie alone remains, the lit- 
tle girl whose loving heart unlocks 
for her nature’s deepest secrets. 
She is there, having begged to be 
left alone awhile so as to mourn 
undisturbed the loss of her pet 
rabbit, long ago escaped from her 
care. As she pours out her tale 
two long ears are seen to advance 
from behind one of the bushes, and 
a moment later her old friend is 
hopping delighted about her. The 
two exchange confidences. Many 
indeed are the dangers of the 
woods, yet no entreaty can avail 
to induce Squire Rabbit—as he 
must now be called—to relinquish 
his life of freedom. Besides, he 
now has a wife and family to sup- 
port. Cissie is asked to be his guest 
at Bunny Castle next day, where 
she will meet his family and many 
of his friends. While they are talk- 
ing together Brer Fox sneaks in 
through the open gate; he pretends 
friendship for the Rabbit and begs 
to be invited to the party. Since 
he is bent solely on mischief, the 
situation becomes rapidly serious. 
Just as he is about to pounce on 
the Rabbit, Uncle Remus appears 
and Brer Fox is driven away. 

In the next scene we are led 
into the very heart of the woods, 
to the entrance of Bunny Castle. 
Dense and dark the forest stretches 
away—faint moonlight illumines 
the scene. From the branches above 
the gleaming eyes of an owl look 
down, Gaunt and lean, a huge gray 
wolf is seen emerging from be- 
hind the trees and begins his 
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prowls, asking for prey. Later he 
is joined by his cousin Fox. They 
complain bitterly of their hard fate, 
blaming all their woes upon man. 
In the darkness they form a com- 
pact, in which the Bear shal] unite, 
and, with clasped paws, vow 
eternal vengeance to the human 
race; after which they execute a 
grotesque dance and disappear into 
the woods. 

As day dawns Bunny Castle 
opens, and its inmates come forth 
in search of refreshments for the 
party. Under the watchful care 
of Mother Bunny the little ones 
gambol about and perform a dance 
with innumerable quaint and 
amusing touches. At the approach 
of Brer Fox the Bunnies are hur- 
ried into the Castle, but not in 
time to save the tiniest one from 
his clutches. She is released only 
when the coveted invitation is se- 
curd. The famous scene of the 
Tar Baby ensues, after which 
Squire Rabbit, very much 
chagrined, enters the Castle, so as 
to make hmself again presentable, 
while Brer Fox goes laughing 
away. When Uncle Remus, ac- 
companied by Cissie, knocks at the 
Castle gate, Squire Rabbit has to 
ask them to wait. A pretty dance 
by Cissie and her friends fills up 
the interval. As soon as it is over 
Squire Rabbit advances, while all 


his family file out to be presented. 
Soon other guests arrive and are 
presented in turn: the Pig, the 
Kittie, the Screech Owl, the Turkey 
Buzzard, the Possum and _ the 
Coon, Mr, and Mrs. Fox and their 
dozen little foxes, Captain Giraffe, 
etc. They march about, dance or 
sing songs, when suddenly the 
Bear and the Wolf pounce down 
and carry away some unsuspecting 
visitor ; each fox seizes and makes 
off with a bunny, while general 
disorder prevails. In the mean- 
time Captain Huntington and his 
family had come in upon the 
strange party and remained to en- 
joy it. Some of his hunters are 
near, and a moment later the cul- 
prits are brought back chained and 
their captives released unhurt. In 
the presence of the assembled mul- 
titude they are tried for their lives. 
The punishment is to be capital, 
but as they plead for mercy the 


sentence is changed to lifelong 
imprisonment in the Training 
School Zoo. 


The play ended with a triumphal 
chorus from all the participants. 
As the curtain fell prolonged ap- 
plause told of the appreciation of 
the audience and of its realization 
of the monumental skill that must 
have been required to train the 
children to such a performance. 


Permanent Custodial Care for Defectives 


Many people look upon perm- 
anent custodial care for mental de- 
fectives as an ideal which cannot 
be reached, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that we have not reached it 
yet successfully in America. Most 
of our institutions have very little 
permanent control over their in- 


mates. Those in New Jersey are a 
shining exception to the rule, for 
here the patients remain for life, 
and very few of them are ever 
allowed to go out into society. In 
the countries abroad the condition 
is generally even worse than it is 
in America, because there is less 
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control and restraint of these chil- 
dren. Often times they are turned 
loose in the community at 14 or 
16 years of age. 

It is therefore especially inter- 
esting to note that there is at least 
one institution that is attacking this 
problem in a rational way. This 
is the great colony at Weis- 
berg, in Bavaria, not far from 
Munich. There are about 2,000 
persons colonized in this place and 
this comprises about one-half of 1 
per cent. of the entire population. 
The mental defectives are here 
and the epileptics, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and cripples. They are kept 
here with the avowed purpose of 
preventing them from marrying or 
becoming parents, thus progagating 
the particular defect that they rep- 
resent. There are three classes of 
them, paying, respectively, $135, 
$85 and $65 for their yearly board. 
They provide their own clothes, 
and are all treated alike, except in 
those cases where their condition 
requires special diet. 


The patients are housed in large 
buildings, well separated from each 
other. Each building is two stories 
high. The patients are carefully 
graded and safeguarded from mis- 
ery and crime that would be theirs 
if out in the world. The buildings 
comprise stables, farms, workshops 
and schools. Employment is the 
keynote of the treatment. 

The land is well cultivated, yield- 
ing $3,000 a year in vegetables, as 
well as corn, turnips, clover and 
fodder. 

The colonists make their own 
brick and tile. The stock consists 
of cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, goats, 
poultry and bees. 

It is thus seen that here is at 
least one institution in Europe that 
approaches the American ideal and 
practice in the care of its defectives. 
It is to be hoped that in the near 
future all institutions will have the 
power of control, ability to keep 
their patients for life, and facilities 
for giving them such employment 
as they can carry on. 


New Jersey’s New Marriage Law 


(New Jersey has taken a long 
step forward in regard to mar- 
riages. It still needs a few addi- 
tions, which will come in time. We 
reprint as much of the law as is of 
interest to our readers. Persons es- 
pecially interested should get the 
full text by writing to the Secre- 
tary of State, Trenton.—EbiTors. ) 

AN ACT 
Concerning marriages. (Revision of 
1910.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey. 

1. A man shall not marry any 
of his ancestors or descendants, or 
his sister, or the daughter of his 
brother or sister, or the sister of 
his father or mother, whether such 


collateral kindred be of the whole 
or half blood. A woman shall not 
marry any of her ancestors or 
descendants, or her brother, or the 
son of her brother or sister, or the 
brother of her father or mother, 
whether such collateral kindred 
be of the whole or half blood. A 
marriage in violation of any of the 
foregoing provisions shall be abso- 
lutely void. 

3. From and after the first day 
of July Anno Domini one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ten, it 
shall be necessary for persons in- 
tending to be married within this 
State to first obtain a marriage 
license and deliver the same to the 
clergyman, magistrate or person 
who is to officiate before the pro- 
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posed mariage can be lawfully per- 
formed; provided, no license to 
marry shall be issued when either 
of the contracting parties, at the 
time of making the application, is 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or a narcotic drug, or is an 
imbecile, epileptic, or of unsound 
mind, nor shall any such license be 
issued to any person who is or has 
been an inmate of any insane asy- 
lum or institution for indigent per- 
sons, unless it satisfactorily ap- 
pears that such person has been 
discharged from such asylum or in- 
stitution. 

7. If any such male applicant 
for license to marry shall be a 
minor under the age of twenty-one 
years, or any such female appli- 
cant under the age of eighteen 
years, such license shall not be is- 
sued, unless the parents or guar- 
dians of the said minor, if there 
be any, shall first certify, under 
their hands and seals, in the pres- 
ence of two reputable witnesses, 
their consent thereto; which con- 
sent shall be delivered to the as- 
sessor, registrar or clerk issuing 


the license. If the parents of either 
of them, or guardian of any such 
minor, shall be of unsound mind, 
then the consent of such parent or 
guardian to the proposed marriage 
shall not be required. 

8. If any person applying for 
license under this act shall know- 
ingly make false answer to any 
of the inquiries asked by the as- 
sessor, registrar or clerk, he or she 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, 
and shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to the penalties imposed 
therefor by the laws of this State. 

9. If any person or persons, or 
any religious society, institution or 
organization, having authority to 
solemnize marriages, shall perform 
any marriage ceremony between par- 
ties without the presentation of a li- 
cense therefor, obtained in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this 
act, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six 
months, or to pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 


The Population of Institutions for Feeble-Minded 
and Epileptic 
(The following are the latest and probably the mose accurate 


figures obtainable.) 


No.in No.on 
Insti- Waiting 


Institution. tution. List. 
Woodstock, Canada 170 20 
Eldridge, Cal. .... 914 70 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 6 12 
Santa Clara, Cal... 35 be 
Lakeville, Conn. .. 293 20 
Godfrey, Ill. ...... 60 300 
Lineoln, Ill, ....... 1,277 950 


Fort Wayne, Ind.. 1,155 105 
New Castle, Ind... 116 705 


Glenwood, Iowa .. 1,284 75 
Red Oak, Iowa.... 452 30 
Winfield, Kan. .... 462 8 
Farmdale, Ken. ... 8&4 293 
Frankfort, Kan. .. 249 6 
West Pownal, Me.. 233 300 
Barre, Mass. ..... 53 100 
Palmer, Mass. .... 900 - 
Waverly, Mass. ... 1,429 600 


Wrentham, Mass. . 233 116 
Lapeer, Mich. .... 980 114 
Faribault, Minn. .. 1,254 235 
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Boulder, Mont. ... 76 150 
Marthasville, Mo. . ra 
Marshall, Mo. .... 200 
Beatrice, Neb. .... 168 
Laconia, N. H..... 
Haddonfield, N. J.. 
Orange, N. J 
Plainfield, N. J.... 
Skillman, N. J 
Vineland, N. ; 

(State Home) .. 250 
Vineland, N. ; 

(Training School). 400 
Amityville, N. Y... 40 
Newark, N. Y..... 795 
Newburgh, N. Y... 6 
Randall’s Island, N. 


Sonyea, N. Y 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 
Grafton, N. Dak.. 162 
Columbus, Ohio ... 1,611 
Gallipolis, Ohio ... 1,477 
Salem, Ore. ...... 193 
Elwyn, Pa. ....... 1,072 
Oakbourne, Pa. ... 80 
a Es Welpee rare. 1,574 
Spring City, Pa.... 357 
Redfield, S. Dak... 174 
Abilene, Texas .... 380 
Falls Church, Va... 74 
Medical Lake, Wash. 160 
Chippewa Walls, 

i peer ereyiar se 1,671 





Totals 


The Special Class Department 


Morrisville, Pa. 

In the Special class this year 
there are sixteen pupils, eleven 
boys and five girls. I intend to 
test these children after Christmas, 
using the Binet tests. 

A little girl of six years has just 
entered the Special from Kinder- 
garten, where she caused much 
trouble. She had screaming spells 
in which she would be very im- 
pudent and even curse her teacher 
who was exceedingly kind to her. 
A very hard case to manage. Since 
Margaret has been in Special, she 
has had one severe spell and sev- 
eral crying spells. Her nerves are 
very easily upset. She delights in 
teasing others but is very touchy 
herself. 

Her eyesight is very poor, one 
eye being almost blind. Her cry- 
ing spells grow less and I hope her 
disposition will improve. Her 
mother said that Margaret was a 
very good baby and did not show 


any signs of her present condition. 
(Possibly a form of epilepsy.— 
Editor. ) 

The Microcephalus type is a boy 
of twelve years who entered Spec- 
ial in October, having formerly at- 
tended a country school. He did 
not know the simplest numbers and 
letters. Christopher is slowly im- 
proving. He forgets very easily 
and seems conscious of his back- 
wardness and dislikes to do the 
same work as the little ones, so I 
often have him in a class with the 
older ones, but only give him the 
work he is capable of doing. He 
moves very slowly and takes his 
time to obey. 

Rosie is a little Italian girl of 
about nine years. She was in First 
Grade one year and this is her sec- 
ond year in Special. When Rosie 
first came to me she looked very 
cross and out of humor continu- 
ally. She could not read nor write. 
It was almost impossible to under- 
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stand a word she spoke. I never 
saw her smile for a long time. She 
resented every approach I at- 
tempted. Sometimes she seemed 
rather afraid and would raise her 
hands to her head as if to defend 
herself from a blow. Rosie seemed 
like an animal sitting there. She 
seemed to gain very little and she 
simply couldn’t do anything in 
raphia or any other form of man- 
ual training. 

One day I heard a queer noise in 
the room. It sounded like an ani- 
mal making some strange noise. 
When I came to investigate I dis- 
covered that Rosie was laughing. 
I did not disturb her and she 
laughed about twenty minutes. 
She repeated this the next day. 
An Italian boy who sat near her, 
made some funny motions with his 
hands which started her. Since 
that day Rosie has developed into 
a different girl and now has a 
pleasant smile for you and a 
roguish twinkle in her eye. She 
can read in a primer and do simple 
number combinations. She likes 
manual training and does fairly 
well, considering. I took Rosie’s 
picture when she first came to my 
room and you would not think she 
was the same girl. She speaks 
more distinctly, but sometimes 
seems to mix her Italian and Eng- 
lish and looks at me in such a dis- 
gusted manner if I ask her to re- 
peat what she says several times. 
One day she said, “God made me 
speak Italian, God made you speak 
English.” 

These are just a few of the prob- 
lems in my room. 

I am fortunate in having a prin- 
cipal who is in sympathy with the 
work and has taken a great inter- 
est in abnormal children, which is 
a great help to me. 

Boulder, Mont. 

There is comparatively nothing 

done in the public schools along 


the special class line. There is a 
movement to separate the school 
for the feeble-minded from the 
deaf and blind school. The pupils 
in training in the institution number 
about fifty. The school year thus 
far has been a very successful one 
and very profitable. The plan of 
reducing the amount of the three 
R’s taught and replacing it by more 
industrial work is proving very 
successful, more than was antici- 
pated. The children are happier 
and so are the teachers. 


Can you suggest anything to help 
the spasmodic contortion of the 
face and throat which precede the 
effort to speak? I have seemed not 
to notice them, fearing I would ac- 
centuate them by calling attention 
to them, but maybe I am wrong. 
I can and do help her other nerv- 
ous movements by telling her to 
ing her in the other work. 


New York City. 

I am new at the work and the 
process of adjustment to life in this 
big city, school conditions and to 
this particular kind of work has 
been pretty hard, but time and expe- 
rience seem to regulate many things, 
and this year I am feeling more 
“at home” and think that I shall 
be able to work more effectively. 

My class is composed of eighteen 
girls, mostly Italians and Russian 
Jews, ranging in age from six to 
fifteen years, Of course, this is too 
many to do justice to, but I try to 
do the best I can under the circum- 
stances. 

The principal of the school does 
not encourage visiting the homes in 
our district, as she does not con- 
sider it very safe, and last term I 
made only one call, but I feel that 
this is a very important part of the 
work, and this year I have visited 
seven homes and hope soon to have 
been to all. 

As most of the parents speak lit- 
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tle or no English, it is somewhat 
difficult to get at the cause of the 
child’s condition. 

For several weeks I have been 
working on the case of a girl twelve 
years old, who ought-to be in an 
institution. I visited the home with 
one of the Jacob Riis Settlement 
workers and found it, as I expected 
it would be, the worst place I was 
ever in. There was another feeble- 
minded girl, twenty-one years old. 
The father said she “had been to 
school eight years, but couldn’t 
learn anything.” 

The man has some trouble with 
his eyes, and, I think, cannot see 
much. The wife, stepmother to the 


Farmers’ Demonstration Association. 


girls, was out at work. 

I think the father might give his 
consent to sending the younger girl 
away, if the money to pay his fare 
to Newark or Syracuse could be 
furnished, and I am hoping to be 
able to get some assistance for him 
in this direction from one of the 
charitable organizations. 

I am much interested in the three 
months’ course you are offering to 
teachers, and only wish I were able 
to take advantage of it. Whenever 
I think of Vineland, which is very 
often, it is with the pleasantest 
memories and warmest feelings. 

G. M. F. 


Second 


Annual Report of the Demonstrator 


(Concluded. ) 


NUT GRASS. 

Mr. M. Nuremberg, of Malaga, 
has controlled the nutgrass quite 
efficiently by two spring plowings 
and by thorough cultivation. 

NITRATE OF.SODA. 

The lack of profit from the use 
of nitrate of soda on grass on F. 
O. Ware’s farm was noted in last 
year’s report. Mr. Ware this year 
used nitrate on nine acres and se- 
cured paying results, as shown by 
comparison with one acre where 
no nitrate was used. 

The nature of the work of the 
Demonstrator has been examined 
personally by Messrs. Smith and 
Billings, of the office of Farm 
Management of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, also 
by Dr. K. C. Davis, and many 
helpful suggestions have been se- 
cured from these men. Five as- 
sistant demonstrators have been 
appointed by local Granges and are 
paid by them. This is the first year 


of assistant demonstrators, and the 
policy pursued has been one of in- 
vestigation into the possibilities of 
assistants, 

The report of this investigation 
is that accurate demonstrations 
can be made with assistants where 
accuracy would be less possible 
without them. For instance, there 
is considerable knowledge about 
stem rot of sweet potates that has 
not been systematically applied by 
sweet-potato growers. A demon- 
stration that this disease can be 
successfully fought should be car- 
ried on with all the accuracy that 
is used in a scientific investigation. 
The same reasoning applies to a 
demonstration that a better stand 
of white potatoes can be regularly 
secured. Mr. Gilbert, a plant 
pathologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, visited 
several sweet potato growers in 
company with your demonstrator. 
He stated that his department ex- 
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pected to investigate sweet potato 
diseases. It would appear, from 
his plans, that his work would 
amount to a demonstration of facts 
well known to plant pathologists. 

Short articles on farm subjects 
of immediate interest have been sent 
to the newspapers and published 
under the heading “Timely Hints 
for Farmers.” The Evening News, 
Dollar Weekly, the Pioneer, the 
Elmer Times, the Evening Journal, 
the Vineland Republican have pub- 
lished these articles weekly since 
early spring, and lately the Jewish 
Farmer, of New York, has pub- 
lished them in the Yiddish lan- 
guage. These timely hints are ap- 
preciated by many farmers. 

The question was asked by Dr. 
Voorhees last spring: “Are these 
demonstrations confined in their 
effect to the farmer where the 
work is done, or do others see 
them?” Messrs. Corsiglia and 
Bertonazzi, of East Vineland, 
sowed alfalfa last year. This year 
these two men are increasing their 
acreage, and four neighbors joined 
with them in ordering seed. Mr. 
Roork, of Greenwich, the manager 
of Minch Bros.’ farms, and An- 
drew Miller, near Bridgeton, and 
Mr. Schrank, of Rosenhayn, say 
that many have been to see their 
alfalfa. Mr. Cutler, of Carmel, 
has received inquiries from two 
prospective farmers about how to 
begin farming. He advises them 
to buy a farm and have some one 
attend to growing cow peas and 
crimson clover to plow under while 
they remain at their own work a 
year. He is growing legumes on his 
own farm for soil improvement, and 
also has sowed cow peas on an ab- 
sent farmer’s land. Several other 


instances could be cited. The wide 
effect of the work at the Training 
School farm and the Alliman farm 
could be mentioned in detail. 
There is some pretty good evi- 


dence to show that the method of 
demonstration used by this Society 
is effective in securing results. 
Permit me to give details in this 
regard, taking alfalfa as an exam- 
ple. 

Alfalfa has been grown at the 
Training School since 1903, the 
acreage has been gradually in- 
creased. For several years prior to 
1908 this alfalfa was quite plainly 
to be seen from the public roads. 
Farm papers and experiment sta- 
tion bulletins advocated its sowing ; 
but no alfalfa was sowed in East 
Vineland. In 1908 your demon- 
strator gave instructions to two 
farmers of East Vineland how to 
grow alfalfa. One sowed an acre 
and the other about half an acre, 
both were successful. This year 
one of these farmers added four 
acres and the other doubled his 
acreage, and four neighbors bought 
seed with the first two and sowed 
alfalfa this year, and all did it 
right. 

In Cedarville six neighbors of 
Assistant Demonstrator Diament 
sowed alfalfa, all inoculated, and 
all have good-looking alfalfa now. 
Under date of July 10 brother Dia- 
ment wrote me the following 
postal: “Several of our neighbors 
are talking of sowing alfalfa. 
Don’t know whether they will get 
it done or not. Some expect to 
inoculate and some do not; the 
fever spreads.” After the alfalfa 
was sowed, I asked brother Dia- 
ment if all his neighbors inoculated 
their alfalfa. “Yes,” he said, 
“some said they didn’t see what 
good it was going to do to scatter 
dirt over the field, but they saw 
the articles by the Society for 
Farming Demonstration in the 
Dollar Weekly, and they all inocu- 
lated. : 

Now, in answer to all this, some 
will say, “Yes, but the Society for 
Farming Demonstration is only 
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one of many agencies now work- 
ing to extend alfalfa acreage.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but let 
me give one interesting compari- 
son, or you might say parallel, to 
the case of the Training School 
and surrounding community from 
1903 to 1908. 


The New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion made a very successful demon- 
stration of how to grow forage 
crops on poor, sandy soils at Ham- 
monton on the farm of Colonel 
Richards, in the years 1904 to 
1906. While alfalfa was not a 
prominent part of this demonstra- 
tion an adjoining field on this farm 
on a well-traveled road was seeded 
to alfalfa and has yielded heavy 
crops ever since. The present ten- 
ant of Colonel Richards’ farm said, 
this fall, that only one other farmer 
about Hammonton was growing 
alfalfa. In answer to questions he 
said that several had tried it, but 
had not inoculated or used lime and 
had failed. That is, at Vineland, 
Cedarville, Carmel, there has been 
constant and aggressive personal 
influence. At Hammonton and at 
the Training School farm at first 
this personal aggressive influence 
was lacking. 


The short course in Agriculture 
at the State College is advertised 
in every possible way. This year 
the graduates of the Short Course 
who live in this county were re- 
quested by your demonstrator to 
send to him the names of any 
young people or parents in their 
locality who might be interested in 
the short course. Names were re- 
ceived and invitations were sent to 
all of them to visit the Grange 
picnic at Tumbling Dam Park and 
meet Dr. K. C. Davis and others, 
who could explain the short 
courses. On account of the large 
crowd in the Casino it was impos- 
sible to tell how many attended es- 


pecially to learn about the short 
courses. 

At the last annual meeting of 
this Society plans for securing 
financial support from the State 
Legislature were discussed. Your 
demonstrator wrote to about eighty 
farmers, requesting them to write 
to at least two legislators asking 
them to secure appropriations for 
demonstration work, and also for 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. Seventy-five letters are 
known to have been written. 

Considerable accurate data has 
been collected which is not given 
in this report. The office of Farm 
Management of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has 
considered our work of sufficient 
importance to send Mr. C. B. 
Smith and Mr. G. A. Billings here 
to work several weeks in co-opera- 
tion with our Society. They pro- 
pose to put in bulletin form the 
more important results secured by 
the Pomona Grange Experiment 
Committee and by the Society for 
Farming Demonstration, and in 
this way the most valuable part of 
the Society’s work will be made 
public and preserved. 

IRRIGATION. 

The office of Experiment Sta- 
tions of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is conducting 
some irrigating experiments on 
alfalfa at the Training School 
farm. While this is done inde- 
pendently of the Society for Farm- 
ing Demonstration it is true that 
whatever results are secured will 
come because the Society for 
Farming Demonstration exists. 

The fundamental problems of 
country life are brought very forci- 
bly to the attention of any one do- 
ing the work like that which your 
demonstrator is doing. Naturally 
much thought is devoted to solving 
some of these problems. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 

1. Continue the same kind of 
work as in the past two years. 

2. Continue the endeavors to 
secure the assistance of experts 
from New Brunswick and Wash- 
ington on the most important local 
problems. This because of the 
great value to the community of 
the services of experts in the past. 
Professor Hussman and Mr. 
Sheer on grape spraying; Dr. War- 
ren and Professor Blake on the 
experimental peach orchard; the 
information already given by Dr. 
Fortier and Mr. Williams, con- 
cerning irrigation ; the work of Dr. 
Smith and his assistant on flea 
beetles. 

3. Secure control of fields on 
the most traveled roads of the 
county where the demonstrations 
most needed by the locality can be 
made several successive years on 
the same field or plot when this is 
advisable. 

The three lines of work which 
have been followed during the past 
two years can be carried on to 
better advantage if control of land 
can be secured for at least three 
years ; that is, the effect of legumes 
in improving land and the cost of 
such improvement can then be 
shown and an explanation of what 
is being done with figures showing 
results can be shown on large bul- 
letin boards. These bulletins should 
be in large enough type to be eas- 
ily read from the road. 

In the work with diseases of 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes 
the assistance of a trained scientist, 
a plant pathologist, is urgently 
needed, 

4. The breeding of plants or 
selection for large yield or for dis- 
ease resistance has been proved to 
be of immense importance. Here 
we need expert assistance because 
only the expert can distinguish be- 


tween the demonstrated fact and 
the experimental procedure in 
many phases of this work. 

5. When boys approach the 
time for leaving school and are 
considering what to do with their 
lives, the drudgery of farming is 
all too apt to outweigh the disad- 
vantage of other vocations. Is it 
not possible for this Society to co- 
operate with the public school offi- 
cers in such a way that the possi- 
ble advantages of the farm, both 
financial and intellectual, will be 
shown to the older boys and girls? 

6. I am satisfied that it is ad- 
visable eventually to pay assistant 
demonstrators. Greater accuracy 
will thus be rendered possible, and 
there will be less chance of some 
needed operation being left undone 
or of its not being done just at the 
right time. 

These recommendations for the 
future are made with these well- 
known facts in mind: 

1. A very slight increase in the 
net income of a large number of 
farmers of Cumberland County 
means a very large total amount. 

2. The person people mean by 
the term “The modern business 
man” would do as this Society is 
doing, i. e., when he saw his profits 
endangered as plant disease endan- 
gers the farmer’s profits, he would 
have experts at work until methods 
of prevention were demonstrable. 

3. Work of the character that 
the Society for Farming Demon- 
stration is doing and proposes to 
cdo dignifies the profession of farm- 
ing. 

4. Being in a sense unique in 
its nature this Society has a re- 
sponsibility to other communities 
of proving that the whole thing is 
worth while. Your demonstrator 
realizes that his proposals for the 
future may be too extensive to in- 
clude in one year’s work. 
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one of many agencies now work- 
ing to extend alfalfa acreage.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but let 
ine give one interesting compari- 
son, or you might say parallel, to 
the case of the Training School 
and surrounding community from 
1903 to 1908. 


The New Jersey experiment sta- 
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pecially to learn about the short 
courses. 
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tion with our Society. They pro- 
pose to put in bulletin form the 
more important results secured by 
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this way the most valuable part of 
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whatever results are secured will 
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ing the work like that which your 
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will thus be rendered possible, and 
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known facts in mind: 
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DID YOU SEE 








THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 
THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS? 


If so, the story of Little Irene surely interested you. It 
is reprinted in this paper. 


She is the fortunate one who was “found’ by a 
great daily paper, with a human heart at the center of it. 
There are many others, however, who are still suffering for 
the need of care, training and love, as was this little 
one. Our Free Fund must care for these and we ask 
you to help to swell this fund. 


One father has waited patiently for his boy’s ad- 
mission. The mother is dead, the father cannot hire any- 
one to care for the boy. A little more and we shall 
have enough to keep him for a vear. 


WILL YOU HELP IN THIS FUND? 








Ten little nursery children from five to twelve years 
old but whose minds are those of babies from three 
months to four years old are waiting for the little nur- 
sery cottage to be built. The foundation is up, we still 
need $1461 to complete it. 


WILL YOU HELP IN THIS FUND? 








We are using for a hospital, a building that would 
do very well for living purposes but it is entirely unsuited 
for a hospital. We must have a new one. 


WILL YOU HELP TO BUILD THE HOSPITAL? 








WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation 7] 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
ra of investment for rapid increase in value ar 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask pour Pere or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If thep cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send pou by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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